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the sentiment of devotion to the republic invariably 
survives. Pontvallain remains more than ever the ad- 
vance guard, the sacred battalion of our party. Lude 
has not hesitated to elect me as a General Councilor, and 
remains faithful to me, 'a stranger,' as our adversaries 
mockingly say under pretext that I live two kilometers 
distant from the canton. 

"And I do not forget the support, too often unrecog- 
nized, but nevertheless invaluable, which the Journal 
Ftechois, ' the memorial of our conflicts,' has not ceased 
to give us. 

" The frontiers of the district have not stopped our pro- 
paganda. There is not one of the thirty cantons of La 
Sarthe in which I have not given with joy, on my return 
from America, from The Hague and elsewhere, the story 
of my travels, and drawn from my various experiences 
lessons for France. All these innumerable addresses 
have been so many happy moments in my life, for every- 
where I have sown not only ideas, but friendships, and 
never has anything been said which touched me more 
than the following words : ' M. d'Estournelles might live 
anywhere as if he were at home, if he would accept 
the hospitality offered to him from house to house in the 
whole country.' 

" Thanks to your confidence and your sympathies, my 
lectures were quickly extended beyond the Department 
itself and into the neighboring Departments : to Tours, 
Blois, Angers, Laval, Alencon, Eure-et-Loir, etc. ; then 
systematically to the whole of France, without excepting 
any region, north or south, east or west ; then to Europe 
and America. And as my strength was no longer equal 
to the task, I was obliged to create committees to aid me, 
both in parliament and out of parliament, — National 
Interests, Conciliation, Arbitration Group, Affiliation, etc., 
each one distributing its own publications and appeals. 
Numerous able co-laborers offered themselves, and new 
friendships were established. Some of my former friends 
had abandoned me, led astray by the shameful campaign 
of the journals, deceived by falsification and caricature 
of my ideas. That was to me the most cruel blow. But 
others, less sincere, regretted in me my uniform, my 
decorations and my diplomatic relations. They treated 
with disdainful pity the * apostle.' The loss of these last 
made up in part for the estrangement of the good. This 
loss was indeed a great blessing, for their places have 
been taken by others, better and more substantial friends, 
not of my title and my position, but of my work, partici- 
pants in my action, defenders of our common ideas ; and 
these remain. Unite with me, all of you, Frenchmen and 
foreigners, in extending thanks to them on this beautiful 
day. They are your allies, your brothers ; you do not 
know them, and they are ignorant of you, but you are of 
the same blood. Rich or poor, you are animated with 
the same sentiment, — horror of evil and injustice, respect 
for the good. It is with this invisible army, extended 
over all the surface of the earth, whose heart beats at 
Creans, that we will more than ever fight the good fight, 
that we will continue the holy war against war,— war 
against falsehood, against evil. It is because he has made 
this war, and not because he has advocated a shameful 
peace, that your representative, your friend, has just re- 
ceived the Nobel',Prize, and it is to continue this that he 
will give, you will not doubt it, even to his last breath. 

" Thank you, my brave companions in arms. Thank 



you for your faithful cooperation. Our friendship has been 
fruitful; our association well founded. And now alto- 
gether let us form our ranks once more and begin anew 
our work, our eyes more than ever fixed on our ideal, 
liberty and justice, an ideal which we shall never attain 
as fully as we should wish to do, but to the completer 
attainment of which we will consecrate our children, the 
future of France indissolubly connected with the future 
of civilization. [Loud and long-continued applause, the 
guests all rising and coming forward to shake the speak- 
er's hand.] " 

i m » 

Government Support for the Interna- 
tional Headquarters of the In- 
terparliamentary Union. 

Address of Hon. Biehard Bariholdt of Missouri in the House 
of liepresentatives on February 8, when the Consular and, Dip- 
lomatic Appropriation Bill was under consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, at the proper time I propose to offer the 
following amendment to the pending bill : 

"For the maintenance of international headquarters of the 
Interparliamentary Union, $5,000." 

I am aware, Mr. Chairman, that this amendment is sub- 
ject to a point of order, for the reason that such an appro- 
priation is not authorized by existing law, but I trust that 
the point may not be made, owing to the beneficent object 
to be attained by the amendment. 

When in 1908, during the session of the Interparlia- 
mentary Conference at Berlin, the news came that the 
British government had decided to make an annual ap- 
propriation of £2,000 for the support of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, there was general rejoicing among the 
seven hundred lawmakers who attended that conference 
as the representatives of twenty or more parliaments of 
the world. While it was known that Norway, Denmark, 
Switzerland, and some other smaller countries, had for 
some time past been making appropriations for that pur- 
pose, Great Britain was the first of the greater countries 
to offer such a contribution. Since the Berlin Conference 
the question has been taken up in nearly all national legis- 
lative bodies represented in the Interparliamentary Union, 
and the probability now is that when that organization 
of lawmakers will meet at Brussels this year favorable 
reports will be received from the majority of nations ; and 
it is my fervent wish, shared, I hope, by every member of 
the American Congress, that the United States may be 
among them. It was upon the motion of your humble 
servant that, in 1906, the London Conference unanimously 
agreed to appeal to the governments for financial aid in 
furtherance of the great work of the Interparliamentary 
Union ; hence, unless the American Congress proposes to 
repudiate the action of its own delegates, a compliance 
with that resolution cannot well be refused ; in fact, the 
United States should be the first country to extend its 
helping hand. 

It is proper to ask what these amounts of money are to 
be expended for, and I hope the House will bear with me 
while I make a brief explanation. The Interparliamen- 
tary Union, from the time of its foundation in 1889, has 
maintained permanent headquarters at Berne, Switzerland,, 
with a general secretary and several clerks in charge. 
These officers rendered their services gratuitously, while 
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the necessary expenses were defrayed by small contribu- 
tions from the several branches or groups and from indi- 
vidual members of the organization. As the membership 
of the Union grew, and its importance as a factor tending 
to international amity and peace was more and more rec- 
ognized, it became desirable to reorganize the Union and 
to enlarge its administrative functions. Therefore, at the 
Berlin Conference it was decided to appoint a salaried 
permanent secretary and to transfer the headquarters from 
Berne to Brussels, with a view to eventually loeate them 
in the Peace Palace at The Hague, which is being erected 
through the generosity of an American citizen. The ad- 
ministration of the Union is in the hands of an executive 
board composed of prominent members of the Union, 
under whose auspices the secretary and clerks perform 
their work. This work consists in conducting a volumi- 
nous correspondence, in preparations for the annual or 
biennial conferences, and in recording the events in the 
cabinets as well as parliaments such as may be of interest 
to the members of the Union and having reference to the 
peace of the world. The object of my amendment, there- 
fore, is to officially grant financial support for the main- 
tenance of that international bureau instead of further re- 
lying on voluntary contributions by groups or individuals. 

It is apparent that the significance of the appropriation 
here asked for does not lie in the amount of money to be 
contributed, but in the official recognition of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union by the governments of the world. 
Morally it has been recognized long ago. To its influ- 
ence was due the convening of the first and second Peace 
Conferences at The Hague, the first one having been 
called by the Czar after that monarch had been familiar- 
ized with the aims and objects of that organization, and 
the second by President Roosevelt in direct response to 
a resolution of the Interparliamentary Conference held in 
St. Louis in 1904. For both of the Hague Conferences 
the Union had prepared a fixed program, and the influ- 
ence of its members was exerted at The Hague in 1899 
as well as in 1907 in the direction of making the gov- 
ernments adhere to the program arranged by the repre- 
sentatives of the legislative bodies of the world. At the 
conferences to be held between now and 1915, when the 
third great council of nations will meet at The Hague, 
additional demands to insure the more permanent peace 
of the world will be formulated, and thus the task of the 
governments will be considerably lightened by the pre- 
paratory work of the Union, whose voice may well be 
recognized as the voice of the people. The limited time 
allotted to me will not permit of a more comprehensive 
review of the history of the Interparliamentary Union ; 
but allow me to suggest that the growing sentiment of 
the people of all countries in favor of substituting judicial 
decisions for brute force in the settlement of international 
controversies is due more to the systematic efforts of that 
organization and its members than to any other one fac- 
tor, especially because all these members have mandates 
as lawmakers in national legislative bodies and are there- 
fore clothed with responsibility by the people. 

The membership of the Union is now over two thousand, 
and I am happy to say that over two hundred members 
of our own Congress have signified their willingness to 
participate in the great work of the Union and to sub- 
scribe to its beneficent objects. It has been proposed to 
clothe the conferences of the Union and the organization 



itself with an official character by providing for the formal 
election of the delegates to its conferences by the respec- 
tive parliaments, but, to my mind, it is a question of 
grave doubt whether the usefulness of the organization 
would thereby be enhanced. Certainly its liberty of 
action would thereby be limited, and its cherished inde- 
pendence partly destroyed; but there certainly is no 
reason why the governments should not contribute their 
mites toward the maintenance of the organization, volun- 
tary though it be, and to the perpetuation of its great 
work in behalf of international arbitration and peace. 

It is well to remember in this connection that other 
governments are going much further in their promotion, 
by financial means, of international amity and peace. 
Only recently the government of Great Britain has set 
aside a fund of $250,000 to be expended for the enter- 
tainment of distinguished visitors from other countries 
and for the encouragement of mutual visits. It is evident 
that no moneys could be expended for a nobler and more 
beneficial purpose. There is nothing more apt to bring 
nations closer together than an increased mutual under- 
standing of each other. The conferences of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union serve such a purpose, inasmuch as 
they are held in the great capitals of the world and are 
bringing together from seven to eight hundred law- 
makers, representing practically all the parliaments of 
the world. I well remember what a wonderful revela- 
tion to the more than two hundred members of foreign 
parliaments was their visit to the United States on the 
occasion of the great Interparliamentary Conference held 
at St. Louis in 1904. They came as skeptics and parted 
as our friends. Most of them were born and reared in 
monarchical countries, and they did not believe until 
they saw it with their own eyes what a successful experi- 
ment a democratic government has proved to be on 
American soil. The effect and benefit of that visit, 
short though it was, will be perpetual and will remain 
an asset of the American people for all time to come. 
Its value can certainly not be measured by dollars and 
cents, and therefore, when a small appropriation is asked 
for a cause of this character, there should be no dissent- 
ing voice. 

The only question is whether the aims and objects of 
the Interparliamentary Union, for which this support is 
asked, are worthy of our approbation. On this score 
permit me to say that only members of national legisla- 
tive bodies are eligible to membership in the organization ; 
hence it is made up not of dreamers and visionaries, but 
of practical men of affairs, who, being elected by the peo- 
ple are responsible to the people. It is plain that this ele- 
ment of responsibility must always be a safeguard against 
the schemes and dreams of visionaries. The whole 
platform of the Union is contained in the first section 
of its constitution, which says : 

" The Interparliamentary Union consists of members of all 
parliaments, who have organized groups in their respective 
countries for the purpose of carrying out, either by legislation 
or international agreement, the principle that differences 
between the various nations shall be settled by arbitration." 

If there is a member of this body or an American 
citizen who is not willing to stand upon this platform, I 
have not heard of him, and my proposition is that, as we 
have ascertained the right, the time has come to enforce 
it and to carry out that platform by practical measures. 
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While I have the floor, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to call the attention of the House to the progress already- 
made toward the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes by the substitution of judicial decisions for 
war. As will be remembered, the second Hague Con- 
ference, while assenting to the creation of a permanent 
court of arbitral justice, had failed to agree on a method 
of appointing the permanent judges. At the same time, 
the governments had unanimously agreed on an Interna- 
tional Prize Court. While the powers had promised to 
give their immediate further attention to the appoint- 
ment of the permanent judges, nothing was done by 
them for several years, and it seemed as if a deadlock 
had been reached. Then it was that Secretary Knox, 
with the advice and consent of President Taft, sent his 
circular note to the powers proposing that the contem- 
plated Prize Court should be invested with jurisdiction 
as a court of arbitral justice, and that the same judges 
should sit as members of both courts. It was an inspi- 
ration, and the plan appeared so eminently practical 
that its approval by the powers is now only a question 
of time. It will mark the actual establishment of a 
supreme court of the world, and therefore the realiza- 
tion of Secretary Knox's plan must justly be recognized 
as a new and distinct triumph of American statesman- 
ship, an achievement which will redound to the ever- 
lasting credit of the present administration and to the 
glory of this republic. [Loud applause.] 



National Defense.* 

BY EOBEET P. HOETON, M. A., D. D. 

( Concluded from last month.) 
I was reading the other day the speeches that John 
Bright delivered in the House of Commons when 
he stood a solitary and heroic figure in protest against 
the Crimean War, and now is the time when we all 
ought to read those speeches, when we are enjoying 
peace, or such a peace as is possible under modern con- 
ditions. Every man in England should read the great 
utterances of that noble English spirit, standing alone 
against the tumult and the passion of his time. I 
would entreat you to read those speeches. Look at 
that great Crimean War in the light of results. The 
country was never more convinced of the right of its 
cause, and the justice of war, than in that Crimean cam- 
paign. Look at the result. After spending £100,000,000 
we accomplished what ? We did not keep Russia out of 
the Mediterranean. We accomplished one thing only, 
the thing which the soldiers on the field dreaded above 
everything. You will find Mr. Bright referring to let- 
ters from officers on the field humbly hoping and pray- 
ing that they were not fighting to maintain the Turkish 
despotism. But the one thing the war accomplished 
was the prolongation of the Turkish despotism. By 
spending £100,000,000 of our treasure we secured thirty 
years of Abdul Hamid in Turkey. What an extraor- 
dinary result! No one can point to any national gain, 
to any good result for man, here or elsewhere : to that 
bad result alone can we point in looking back. 

I was even more struck the other day in looking at the ac- 
count of our campaign in Abyssinia. You may remember 

* This sermon is published as a pamphlet by Headley Bros., 12 Bishops- 
gate, E. C, London. 



that an obscure African Prince, Theodore of Abyssinia, 
imprisoned our consul and two missionaries, and when 
protest after protest had been delivered, this method was 
adopted for securing the liberation of those three men : 
an expeditionary force was sent to the capital of Abys- 
sinia, Magdala. That expedition was carried out with 
perfect effect. King Theodore committed suicide, and 
the three persons were released. Then came the bill, 
and it had cost us £9,000,000 to accomplish that little 
bit. No one can deny that the object was good, but 
what sane man can affirm that the cost was justified? 
It is always easy to imagine great and worthy objects 
for which men might pour out their lives and spend their 
treasure. We can imagine a great country fighting even 
in its own borders to secure the liberty of slaves. We 
can conceive a great country fighting in the defense of 
its shores. It is always possible to conceive great objects 
for war and noble deeds done in pursuit of those objects, 
but fate is curiously unkind to this country. She forces 
us to spend our lives and our money, and to leave our- 
selves hampered in every attempt at social reform and 
betterment at home, in order to fight out issues which 
are confused and unreal, and to secure objects which are 
of the least conceivable value to the country itself and 
the world at large. We are puzzled to point within the 
last hundred years to any object gained by war which 
might not have been gained by other methods more 
effectually, and with better results for the future. 

The question, however, is whether the method of na- 
tional defense is right or reasonable, and whether there 
is not some other method of defense to which a nation 
like ours should begin to look. We have had lately an 
extraordinary effusion from our poet of the empire about 
what he calls the " City of Brass." That poem is worth 
studying, because it shows the inwardness and the tem- 
per of this spirit to which I refer. We find this poet 
fiercely prophesying the decline, and practically the ex- 
tinction, of the country to which he belongs. He already 
sees the day of England over, and when you try to 
examine his lines, and to find modern ground on which 
he predicts this disaster, — though it is a little difficult to 
follow, — it appears that his conjecture is that we possess 
those very qualities which hitherto have been considered 
to constitute the greatness of England : that we possess 
a curious love of personal liberty, that we have a kind 
of spirit of toleration for other men, that we have a gen- 
uine desire to share our privileges with others. Those 
are the marks of decadence, according to our poet, the 
particular things which he thinks have sealed our doom ; 
and that we have entered upon a process of disarma- 
ment — when we are spending sixty-two millions a year 
upon our armaments ! And his objection, apparently, 
to the present situation is that we have been trying to 
help the unemployed, who ought apparently to be left 
to themselves, and particularly that the method is adopted 
of raising the money from the wealthy of the country 
rather than from the industrious. These are the objec- 
tions, on the ground of which he prophesies the ruin of 
our country. We do not see any reference to the prin- 
ciple that once we learned from him, " Should not a people 
seek unto their Cod?" He does not seem to imply 
that the country is wanting in that respect. The writer 
of " Lest we forget " has himself forgotten. 

But if I may put aside this singular outbreak, I would 



